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` THE ARMENIAN DIALECT OF SMYRNA 


Bert Vaux 


1. Introduction 


Little has been written about the Armenian dialect of Smyma, which 
now appears to be extinct, yet it arguably played a central role in the 
development of Standard Western Armenian (SWA), thanks to the ef- 
forts of the nineteenth-century American missionaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions who had a post in 
Smyrna and apparently based the language of their proselytizing texts 
on the local speech patterns of the city.* This essay reviews what is 
known about the traditional Smyrna dialect from dialectological 
sources and compares them to materials from what is arguably the 
first grammar devoted entirely to what is now regarded as Standard 
Western Armenian', the K‘erakanut‘iwn Angghiarén ev Hayerén 
(English and Armenian Grammar) published anonymously in 
Smyrna/Izmir in 1835.’ This is one of the earliest attempts to stan- 


* Thanks to Chip Coakley, David Ghoogasian, and Richard Hovannisian for help- 
ful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

l Mkhit‘ar Sebastats‘i (1727) presents a form of the language quite different from 
what would now be thought of as Standard Western Armenian, and Jacques-Chahan 
Cirbied (1823) presents fragments of dozens of varieties of Armenian. Citations in the 
text are rendered by the last name of the author, year of publication, and, where ap- 
plicable, page or paragraph (§) number, as in Anonymous 1835:90 or Karst 
1901:§364. For these sources, see the list of references at the end of this chapter. 

? The ABCFM annual report for 1836 (pp. 45-46) states that “Sarkis, a pious Ar- 
menian, eminent as a scholar in his own language, and accurate in his habits of 
thought, was sent from Constantinople to Smyrna to assist Mr. Adger in correcting 
the press, and to be otherwise employed in the book-making department. The first 
work put to press was an Armenian and English grammar, prepared by Mr. Dwight, 
and much needed by the Armenian youth to enable them to acquire a knowledge of 
English, and to enter the world of thought which exists in that language.” The Mr: 


This material is presented solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes. 
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dardize Modern Armenian, though in a form noticeably closer to the 
spoken language of the region than what survives in the standard lan- 
guage today. Regional forms such as /Aphp irek? “3”; enue ftp 
dasnavino “19”; putu kph k"osanvergu “22”; and Ijun nist “sit” 
abound, as well as forms of Turkish origin such as puu/fuy tf‘at'al 
“fork” excised from the standard language following the Armenian 
Genocide. 


2. The Place of Smyrna among the Traditional 
Armenian Dialects 


S.M. Tsots‘ikean (1947:213) opines that “[Smyrna’s] mother dialect is 
. . -very similar to that of Istanbul. But at the same time the Smyrna 
Armenians have their own unique expressions, and sometimes even 
different pronunciations, as well as a set of unique words.” Hrant Pet- 
rosyan (1987:213) is somewhat more specific, identifying Smyrna as a 
Western Armenian dialect of the 47 gə branch, related to Constantin- 
ople and especially Tokat. Some of the Western phonological features 
that are found in Smyrna include the shift of original plain voiced 
stops to voiceless aspirates (Gevork‘ Jahukyan’s (1972) feature 1—for 


Dwight referred to here is Harrison Gray Otis Dwight, one of the main missionaries 
sent to Constantinople to work with the Armenians by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. The Sarkis mentioned here is most likely the “Sarkis 
Vartabed. . .a teacher of grammar in the school of Peshtimaljian” mentioned by 
Anderson and Vinton 1872 (vol. 1, p. 100). Unfortunately I have been unable to de- 
termine where this Sarkis was raised; the fact that he was assigned to teach in Con- 
stantinople does not entail that he grew up there. Both Dwight and Sarkis were based. 
in Constantinople, and the forms in their grammar find numerous parallels in the col- 
loquial Constantinopolitan Armenian of the time, but the striking resemblances of the 

- materials in the grammar to what we know about Smyrna Armenian and the fact that 
the ABCFM had a base in Smyrna and was likely to have drawn on the language of 
its Armenian consultants there have led me to include the work here. 

Elias Riggs’ important 1847 grammar of Western Armenian may reveal elements 
of Smyrna Armenian as well, but reviewing these lies beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. 

3 For the general reader, Armenologists, and linguists alike, I render all linguistic 
forms in both Armenian script and the International Phonetic Alphabet (http://en. 
wikipedia.org/wiki/File:IPA_chart_2005_png.svg). References and names, on the 
other hand, are rendered in the ALA-LC system (http://en.wikipedia.org 
/wiki/Romanization_of Armenian#ALA-LC_.281997.29) so as to facilitate biblio- 
graphic research. 

+ This archaic form is also preserved in Nor Nakhichevan; contrast with SWA 
Luinfip nastif, Constantinople buing noste. 
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example, Common Armenian php Auf berem “I bring” > Smyrna p"erem 
“I bring” (subjunctive)), and the transposition of original plain voice- 
less stops to voiced unaspirated (Jahukyan’s feature 5—for example, 
Common Armenian muut tasn “ten” > Smyrna dasa). Morphological 
westernisms include the use of 47 go and 4m gu to mark the present 
and imperfect, for example, Jusigmlip purifyf’ ynownuu gank"una 
k"aniji gudas “at what will you sell it per yard?” (Anonymous 
1835:90),° and the ablative in —4 -e (Jahukyan’s feature 58, for exam- 
ple, Aut isme “from me” (Anonymous 1835:61), cf. SWA Abdul 
indzme) as opposed to Eastern Ag -its". Western syntactic features in- 
clude the placement of the indefinite article after its host Jahukyan’s 
feature 71), as in wypntbuunfpit atvest mon £ “it’s an art” (Anonymous 
1835). Jahukyan (1972:33) assigns Smyrna a separate node (Dialect 
12) within his Western group of Armenian dialects. 


2.1. Phonology 


The phonology of the Smyrna dialect appears to have been of a fairly 
typical Western type. 


2.1.1. Vowels 


In terms of the vowel system, Jahukyan (1972) claims that the dialect 
possessed the front vowels 4w æ, Ło Ø, Ac y found in Turkish but not 
SWA (his feature 34); the same is echoed by Petrosyan (1987:213). 
There is no evidence for this feature in the anonymous 1835 grammar 
(save the Turkish loan ustoz£i dofeg “bed”) or in Tsots‘ikean (1947), 
though this absence may be due to the fact that these non-linguistic 
sources paid little attention to phonetic detail. Another Turkish feature 
claimed by Jahukyan and Petrosyan to surface in Smyrna is the 
change of y ə to a full vowel (Jahukyan’s feature 39), presumably as- 
similating to a neighboring vowel via vowel harmony. Neither source 
provides any examples of this phenomenon, and none appear in the 
anonymous 1835 grammar unless the verb in (1) below qualifies: 


5 Throughout this chapter, I reproduce the anonymous author’s sometimes awk- 
ward English translations. 
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(1) 
(' ) Uu kıp u np éuyluanpf (pag gpd pyuh, wplinp £ mpu 
qmpygh 
as ts"evo nofan vor ts"ajnavori vəfa t"ərvadz əl:a ne, betk" e arak" zurts bel 
“If this symbol ['] is placed over a vowel, it must be pronounced quickly.” 


Here the anonymous grammar uses gnipyfy zutts"el where SWA has 
ypmyly zəfuts”el. This may be a simple case of metathesis, but it is 
also possible that the author was attempting to render a pronunciation | 
qnipnighy zututs"el, wherein the schwa (ə) of the first syllable has as- 
similated completely to the u of the second, which would be a case of 
Jahukyan’s feature 39. 
; On the other hand, Anonymous does provide many forms demon- 
strating that Smyrna was like most (and perhaps all) non-standard 
Armenian varieties in monophthongizing original diphthongs, as can 


be seen in the examples in (2) below: 


(2) Monophthongization of original diphthongs 


in the anonymous 1835 grammar: 





Classical Smyrna gloss 
a. oj >u 
rye lojs pu lus light (66) 
pup kojr prp kur sister (70) 
b. iw >u 
&fis dziwn dns ts"un snow (66) 
wip fl atiwn wp afun blood (69) 
Upofcts mrd3iwn Jpgnch mortf un ant (74) — 
c.aj>a 
uyu ajs mu as this 
uuoji ajsof wuoj asof today (65) 
åuųł dzajn duh ts"an sound (67) 
hypuyp etbajt ufuujuipi apal brother (70) 
Sup hajt Sup hat father (71) 
Hyp majr dip mat mother (71) 
npphLuypj ofbewajti npeby wip huh widow (71) 
ofp’evari gənig 
hrhuyi etkajn fplpots etgan long (82) 
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pay lajn puts lan wide (82) 


Smyrna also shows diphthongization of original 4- e- in monosylla- 
bles but not elsewhere (Jahukyan’s feature 32, also mentioned by Pet- 
rosyan 1987:213), as in (3) below: 


(3) Preservation of original monophthongs in polysyllables 
in the anonymous 1835 grammar: 


SWA Smyrna gloss 
hLuopt kinp gesote jedk" — Lanfp edink" afternoon (65) 
nth jeleg [nth efeg yesterday (65) 


2.1.2. Consonants 


Turning to consonants, Jahukyan (1972) notes that, in addition to the 
Western shifts in voicing and aspiration mentioned earlier, Smyrna 
sometimes shows devoicing and aspiration in non-initial position (fea- 
ture 7), which can be seen in the anonymous 1835 grammar, for ex- 
ample, in its form for “shirt” on page 79, punųyppg Jabik" (cf. SWA 
guuyfil fabig). Jahukyan adds that Smyrna displays his feature 13, 
deaffrication of original affricates, which can be seen in the forms 
from Tsots‘ikean (1947) in (4) below: 


(4) Deaffrication: 
SWA Smyrna gloss 
pumyp k'atsts'of puqup k’absof sweet 
anpébp k*otdzer papgkp Korzet deeds 
RAT ants"ef uitghp anzet people, individuals 
féuft indzme fuutt isme® from me 


(Anonymous 1835:61) 


Jahukyan adds that Smyrna shows feature 19, devoicing of q B in 
word-initial position, which can be seen in the anonymous 1835 


6 Tt is also possible that this form contains the reduced form of 4u jes, fu is, found 
in archaic SWA accusative q-/u z-is “me,” rather than showing deaffrication from 
original Aud indz. 
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grammar in fup4&d yotgem “I send” < yh&if Bargem < Common Ar- 
menian acquuip hf ubatkem. 

It can also be seen from the 1835 grammar that Smyrna was like 
most modern varieties of Armenian in voicing unaspirated stops after 
nasal consonants; for example, on page 75 we find wnutdéf dum 
dandzi dzar “pear tree” (cf. Classical wud tandz “pear” > SWA 
dants”, with the ts" expected in the Smyrna form) and fulidnpf dwn 
yendzofi dzar “apple tree” (cf. Classical fuldnp yondzot “apple” > 
SWA yonts"or). In these particular forms (and in isolated dialect rem- 
nants in SWA such as Aud indzi “to me” < Classical Ald indz, where 
one should otherwise expect the SWA outcome to be */i:4f ints"i) the 
original voicing of the affricate is preserved, but in Eastern dialects 
the process applies to original voiceless stops as well. 

So far, it has been demonstrated that the anonymous 1835 grammar 
used the symbols for original plain voiceless stops and affricates < sy 
in 6 B> to represent voiced sounds [b d g dz d3], as in SWA orthog- 
raphy. However, the author of the grammar also used this set of sym- 
bols to render voiceless unaspirated stops, which exist only as neutral- 
ized allophones of both plain voiced and voiceless aspirated 
phonemes in Smyrna and SWA, normally after aspirated stops and 
voiceless fricatives. Some examples of this type include uupunut 
hugu yap'tan p"afa “admiral,” supnchuin atvest “art,” uyéonp betk" 
“need,” sufuujusyr aypat “brother,” fraunt i jt £ “thus,” Khounmugnbbt 
giftats"unem “I feed” (subjunctive), ulubif askosem “I begin” (sub- 
junctive), and Au nist “sit!.” 

The transcriptions employed in the anonymous 1835 grammar fur- 
ther reveal an aspect of modern Armenian pronunciation that also 
holds for the standard Eastern and Western varieties, but is not written 
in the standard orthography: clitics (unstressed words) are written to- 
gether with their host, indicating fused pronunciation as part of the 
same prosodic word, as already seen with putt olla ne “if it is” in (1) 
and can be seen in wyntbuunpiit atvest mon £ “it’s an art,” dpgpgpiit 
go ts"ats"one “it shows,” 4juu/flr gosvin “are called,” and pusfuptfir 
paqnh bp fulinp Eph pb bef baytein lezun go xont'tek" ne p"stem “shall 
I give you a piece of tongue?” (p. 85). 
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2.2. Morphology 


Smyrna’s morphological system is fairly typical for a Western dialect, 
as can be seen in the above-mentioned ablative suffix —é -s, pre- 
sent/imperfect prefix 47 go / 4m gu, and —i pronominal augment (Ja- 
hukyan’s feature 65, for example, Common Armenian fd indz “to 
me” > Smyrna flidf indzi). In other respects Smyrna is more conser- 
vative than SWA, preserving according to Jahukyan the original -nz-— 
u- conjugation (as in faqnif “I quit” in the anonymous 1835 gram- 
mar, p. 46), the Middle Armenian -/f —vi (Karst 1901:190) and -o/ptip 
-vəni plurals (Jahukyan’s feature 51), as in App ik"vi “eyebrows” 
(Anonymous 1835:68; cf. SWA yolipép honk"st) and &éndpbknp 
ts"ervonsto “the hands” (Anonymous 1835:98; cf. SWA dbnplyp 
ts"erk"eto). Smyrna also differs from SWA in preserving the original — 
u- of the causative suffix, as can be seen in the forms from the 
anonymous 1835 grammar in (5) below: 


(5) Causatives in Anonymous: 


SWA Smyrna gloss 

unupgh buf unuhgac bit T heat 
dak"ts"onem dagts"unem (p. 45) 

Yhpgubt Yepgnbbd I lift 
verts"onem verts"unem (p. 46) 

hEpgikih Khownmga bt I feed 
gefts"onem giftats"unem (p. 47) 

twpanpiugihj appanage bl I speed 
atak"ats"onel afdorts"unem (p. 47) [up something] 

Aapubgibi fapulge bt I lose 
gofsonts"onem gofsonts"unem (p. 48) 

Slshgbbd Slsbgnbbud Tring 
hontf"ets"nem hantf"ets"unem (p. 51) 


Smyrna has also innovated in a number of morphological respects, 
for example, by regularizing the declensions of pm Jun “dog” and 
inc dun “house” (Jahukyan’s feature 57), and changing the conjuga- 
tion of verbs such as whukif oskosem “I begin” (subjunctive— 
Anonymous 1835:50); SWA udufuf oskosim < Common Armenian 
uhufil skosim; yhp fyusf vet el:am “Irise” (subjunctive—Anonymous 
1835:49); SWA dé by bef ver el:em< Common Armenian yhp Ayu kif 
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vef clanem, and fuoufy yosel “speak” (Anonymous 1835:3); SWA 
fuoufy osil < Common Armenian fuunufy yawsil. 

One of the most interesting morphological innovations found in 
Smyrna involves the progressive aspect. In late Classical Armenian, 
the simple present tense was formed by conjugating the bare verb (for 
example, p4Aif betem “I carry”), whereas the progressive was formed 
by combining this with the verb 4us; kaj “there exists” (for example, 
huy om phplf kaj u betem “I am carrying” (Vaux 1995, Karst 
1901:§364)). By the Middle Armenian period, this progressive con- 
struction had grammaticalized (at least in Cilicia) to the 4m gu con- 
struction we recognize from SWA, leaving a gap in the progressive 
slot. This was filled in by different dialects in a wide variety of ways, 
two of which are reported for Smyrna. 

Several Western dialects add a progressive enclitic 4u: ga to the 
new present tense (Jahukyan feature 79),’ which may be simply from 
4u kaj; Smyrna, for example, has forms such as 4p ugh uy go vazi 
ga “it’s raining” (cf. SWA wiiéphe hn guy ants"tev gu k'a), Ep fis 
hus gett'a ga “s/he goes,” and hriquy hus gu k'a ga “s/he comes” 
(Tsots‘ikean 1947). 

A further set of dialects goes one step further and adds the relative 
pronoun sp of to this ga, yielding the notorious 4np gor progressive 
enclitic that is found in the spoken language of many Western Arme- 
nians (as well as 4p gat in the Sivrihisar dialect). Lay Armenians 
disagree as to who exactly uses this enclitic, but the dialectological 
literature mentions it being used in Constantinople, Marash, Rodosto, 
Sebastia, and Zeitun. Both ga and gor appear to have been in circula- 
tion in Smyrna. In addition to the ga forms mentioned earlier, the fol- 
lowing examples occur in the anonymous 1835 grammar: fis; 
Likulnp intj? gones got “what are you doing?” (p. 19); wt babp thay 
gully an go gort"s gof azmez “she is instructing us” (p. 59); EY puii fp 
shu hpp neunkp np meg pan mo "es garnar uder gor “you are not 
able to eat anything.” (p. 85). 

Smyrna also adds -y — to the original impersonal obligatory verb 
usfinf piti “it is necessary,” presumably as a result of piti being co- 
opted as a future tense marker. The newly vacant obligatory slot is 


7 Jahukyan (1972) mentions “ga” for Smyrna, Bardizag, Marzvan (Marzovan), 
Amasia, Everek, Tomarza, Darende, Beylan, Haji Habibli, and Kabusie, “go” for Ro- 
dosto, Zeitun, Marash, Gurin, Vardenis, at Payajuk, Urmia, and Maragha; I have 
also seen “ga” mentioned for Tokat. 
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then filled by the form juntr bidet (Anonymous 1835:52). At first 
blush this appears to be simply the 3rd person singular imperfect of 
the verb, that is, “it was necessary” or “should” (the latter being the 
gloss provided in the anonymous 1835 grammar), but the picture is 
complicated by the fact that many dialects have liquid-final obligatory 
forms as in (6) below (Vaux 1995): 


(6) Liquid-final obligatory clitics in Armenian dialects: 


form diate 
uf (rnp) bi(dor) Artial 

u (ft inf (a) pG)u() Marzvan 
uy funfy pitil New Julfa 
wyfrntuy bidæl Hadrut 
upp bot Svedia 
tjp / upp mat/bar Kessab 
Husnnfy matil Karchevan 
Ubinfy metil Meghri 


These appear to involve addition of the relative pronoun np of to 
ujhınj piti rather than being 3rd person singular imperfects. The fact 
that so many dialects have opted for this strategy leads one to wonder 
whether the Smyrna form actually derives from wfAunf + np rather 
than being a 3rd singular imperfect. 

Smyrna also differs from SWA in forming the perfect tense with an 
—hp -ef participle; Tsots‘ikean provides the forms skutr kif dese em 
“I have seen” (SWA inkuwd kif desadz em), shépbp £f" gerer s “s/he 
hasn’t eaten” (SWA ṣ4 4&pud ffs getadz). The perfect in Ap -ef is 
used in spoken SWA, but with modal semantics equivalent to those of 
Turkish -mis, employed, for example, for actions that one has not di- 
rectly witnessed or otherwise wishes to cast doubt on. In Smyrna, on 
the other hand, it appears to be the unmarked perfect construction. In 
shhpbp £ f{'o gerer g, the negative proclitic attaches to the main verb 
rather than the auxiliary, as it does in SWA. The opposite holds for 
negated futures and conditionals, where the negative proclitic attaches 
to the future marker, as in sfuj/unfp Lhuuntp fibidi nagader “s/he 
wouldn’t (take) notice” (Anonymous 1835:60). The official SWA 
strategy in such cases is to attach the negative clitic to the main verb, 
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as in wypinf sliunntp bidi fonogader, but it should be noted that in 
colloquial SWA many speakers employ the Smyrna strategy. 

Smyrna also resembles spoken Western varieties but not official 
SWA in employing the subjunctive enclitic %4 ne, as seen in (1) and in 
puufup thls pqs hp fuligpkpk ppb bayfein lezun gə yant'tek" ne 
p efem “shall I give you a piece of tongue?” Lay Armenians are fond 
of stating that this 44 ne comes from Turkish, but in fact it doesn’t; it 
is a good Middle Armenian form that is preserved in many Western 
Armenian dialects and does not appear in Turkish at all. 

A final feature Smyrna shares with colloquial but not literary SWA 
is the possessive plural suffix cluster, formed by adding the possessive 
enclitics {—u —s, -4 —t", - —n} to the Middle Armenian plural -iA -ni 
(Karst 1901:179). This particular construction is used when the pos- 
sessor is plural, as in colloquial SWA 4usunn-bA-u gadu-ni-s “our 
cat.” If the possessed object is itself plural, this plural appears inside 
the possessive plural, as in a form used in the anonymous 1835 gram- 
mar, Jhinpkpūn.u midk"etnus “in our minds” (from /midk" “mind” + 
plural -ef + possessive plural —ni + genitive —u + 1st person possessive 
—s). Interestingly, the possessive plural has a prosodic restriction that 
it can only attach to bases containing two or more syllables (Vaux 
2003). Monosyllabic bases satisfy this requirement by adding their 
own plural affix, even if they are not semantically plural, for example, 
in colloquial SWA “our dog” is expressed not as *2n.b-f—u Jun-ni-s 
as one might expect, but as ọpnLi-hp-i/-u Jun-et-ni-s. This phenome- 
non shows up in Smyrna as well, as in the expression for “how are 
you?” provided by the anonymous 1835 grammar, pi piplifg uth £ 
k"efernit" agsg e (p. 83). This idiom literally means “is your (plu- 
ral/polite) well-being good?” One can tell the addressee is plu- 
ral/polite (that is, 474p tuk” not qa tun) because the possessive plu- 
ral —ti/rq -nit" is used. (If the addressee were singular, the form would 
be pl hq k’efat".) Since p&p k"ef “well-being; pleasure” is monosyl- 
labic, though, the prosodic constraint mentioned above forces it to add 
the plural suffix £7 —ef, giving the final form pf Péplijy, even though 
“well-being” is singular, as shown by the fact that it takes the singular 
verb £ g, not the plural 4% en. l 

Moving from nouns to numbers, the numeral system in Smyrna (as 
reflected in the anonymous 1835 grammar) displays an interesting ar- 
ray of archaisms and innovations vis-à-vis SWA. The ordinal “elev- 
enth,” Jhiunuuwtihpnpy medasanetort’, is archaic compared with the 
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remodeled SWA muutt Ņ4kpnpy dasnomegetott'; App itek", three, 
on the other hand, is an innovation found in many non-standard dia- 
lects (vs. Common Armenian &php etek" > SWA jetek"). The Smyrna 
forms for “nineteen,” wuulpifliyp dasnovino, and “twenty-two,” 
puuinbphen ksanvergu, differ from their SWA counterparts in insert- 
ing m u “and” between the decade and the unit, which then reduces to 


(a)v. 
2.3. Lexis 
The lexical stock of the Smyrna dialect is replete with dialect forms 


not found in SWA. Some such forms occurring in the anonymous 
1835 grammar are provided in (7) below (page numbers indicated in 


parentheses): 


(7) Dialectal forms in the 1835 grammar: 


Step"annos SWA gloss 
yj volal {ntu loval to wash (98) 
Lik evel unkyf aveli more (than) (5) 
hiunnp indot (5), flrsiyéu intf"bes how 

plignp ont"or (21) 
Align np intf"u vor npnifStkinkt votovhedev because (6) 
fkth mejmeg ith win Hk meg af meg individually (7) 
uy qin bazdi wyqunfil, bozdig little (8) 
pupp pial:ik” puluh p'anali key (10) 
wuhweubp angadjnel  mhutigihp agant/"ner ears (68) 
synhrclp bargunk" anfrneupuhp fort*unk"ner lips (68) 
pynig obunk" fgqrebiqikp j eBunk"ner nails (68) 
&hiulfu ts"ogonmis huh mogan muscle (69) 
ihng meBujj dutin puhun purple (76) 

manufagak"yjn 

4ngnpig gow:intf" fufurchhg yoxuntf snail (74) 
Stud mendz kd medz big (62) 
opuf ful ovim opop (nt JAef otorvim I swing (intr.) (46) 
zinkt ijdem ¿kif yhurkp if em k"ider I don’t know (89) 
Sutyna hantobim  Sutnpupit hant"ibim I meet (47) 
unfdti am:en miti amen all (53) 
prn k*ur ufuuy soxal wrong (82) 
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Tsots‘ikean adds a number of interesting expressions in (8) below: 


(8) Smyrna expressions from Tsots‘ikean (1947:213): 


Tsots‘ikean SWA gloss 
mp amb votf's p'ud3  “bupdtg dthr, mph nu worthless person, 


tuj ifr $ anarzek” mega, even their “no” 





vorun votf”n al p"ud3 € is useless 
nuuj gubi ngul god3ag button 
whbpfuche anetmama ynput zok"antj" wife’s mother 
ujunnhhy badgits " ioin ypg mod t’stats"i close neighbor 


To these can be added the more mundane expressions from the anony- 
mous 1835. grammar in (9) below, which differ significantly from their 
SWA equivalents: 


(9) Expressions from the anonymous grammar: 


a. pk piyplify uyth & k*efemit" aveg e (83) 
“How are you?” 

b. bu Airgefurt muu dunt unkogkhp ku ja intf"van as 3amə døfegə es 
“How is it that you are in bed at this Bai 

C. Uuu muu pug nbn naha daha p Pats? k"unov (90) 
“Here is one of a brighter color.” 

d. Guhiqaelig pubijyj Greenies: gank"uno k"aniji gudas (90) 
“At what will you sell it per yard?” 

e. Skuphly tpn hutgnt lunpt’: de sagets" jetgu gank"un godre (91) 
“Here, cut off two yards from this.” 


3. Turkish influence 


In (9), a number of Turkish loans can be seen, such as pĝ “well- 
being” (T. kef, ultimately of Arabic origin), Au ja “gee” (T. ya), 
inkopkl defeg “bed” (T. déshek “mattress”), unu4u: daha “more” (T. 
daha), and sné de (T. de “so, also”). The abundance of Turkish gram- 
matical and lexical influence in the anonymous 1835 grammar is par- 
ticularly striking from the perspective of post-Genocide SWA, which 
has excised almost all of its original turkicisms. In addition to the 
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forms just mentioned, for example, “yes-no” questions are formed 
with the Turkic enclitic -iff -mi, as in (10) below: 


(10) -Jj -mi as marker of yes-no questions: 


a. ut bpufipk uf an go site mi (21) 
“does he love [it]?” 
b. qunt dju ntf u dh K'a mis unis mi (84) 
“have you any [veal]?” 
c. huyflp gripp unk h £ bh najink" tf'urə abeg £ mi (85) 
“let us see if the water is good” 
d. fmnuqnq wy niu ff yasow al unes mi (86) 
“have you still some grapes?” 
e. pumdbkpu zk u fh Suubpinup osadznetes tf'es mi hasgonat (87) 
“do you not understand what I say?” 


This -ff -mi is common in non-Standard Western Armenian dialects 
such as that of Constantinople, and shows up in several of the pre- 
Genocide grammars of SWA, but is no longer part of the standard lit- 
erary language. It is interesting that in Smyrna this clitic is not re- 
stricted to the last word of the sentence (cf. (10e)). 

Smyrna also borrows the Turkish quotative particle diye as mtf 
dei. It is used for reporting speech, events, and the like, as in the 
anonymous grammar’s example sentence Ufuupupy Sfcutin E intj 
july ayparot” hivant" e dei losets"i “I have heard that your brother was 
ill.” 

According to Jahukyan (1972, feature 69), Smyrna forms ordinal 
numbers with the Turkish suffix —Aud/ —ind3i (the same suffix used in 
Turkish ikinji “2nd,” iichiinjii “3rd,” etc.). There is no evidence of this 
in the anonymous 1835 grammar, where the native Armenian ordinal 
suffix —4pnpq -ctort” is used, but it would not be surprising for 
Smyrna Armenian to have borrowed this feature from Turkish as it is 
found in many other Armenian dialects (compare, for example, Com- 
mon Armenian /ég vets" “six” > Karchevan yhy vits” — yhydhigh 
vits"mind3i “sixth” (Hovhannes Muradyan 1960). Turning from mor- 
phology to vocabulary, Turkish words are legion in the lexicon pre- 
scribed by the anonymous 1835 grammar, as in the sampling in (11) 
below: 
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(11) Turkish words in the anonymous grammar 


Smyrna 
guftu ff'at"al 


wiufurmup asyadat (87) 


upju ajay, (82) 

pth p'ek* (85) 

Bh yuh ofybpr 
d3etmag d3ijer 

uly ofyép sev d3ijer 

Stf hem (55) 

Stifti hemen (54) 

Shy hiti” (54) 

fraink ifte (89) 

uy mal 

ujtiph belk"i (86) 

jofuun joysa (94) 

FAyor bil:ot (10) 

plopfirh Kotyg (10) 

tont gote (54) 

unlu SUS (55) 

stinkh W'ejteg (65) 


fupfpt tak"ik"e (65) 


Sunfuy hava (66) 


Suy pihy haz anela (69) 


fuunfuniuits figur 
yap"tan p"afa (72) 


upfu upju say sax (87) 


yon Zot (87) 


furinnmps yanduta (91) 


fupenup yodat (93) 


To these can be added the following from Tsots‘ikean: phop/fuip 
k"øft"ar “pancake or roll made from grape juice” (T. kéfter), qrunt 
zubun “nightgown.” The latter does not appear to be used in Modern 


Turkish 

chatal 

kadar “as much as” 
ayik 

pek 

ak jigher 


kara jigher 
hem 

hemen 

hich 

ishte 

mal 

belki 

yoksa 

billur “crystal” 
körük 

göre 

sus 

cheyrek 
dakika 

hava 

haz 

kaptan pasha 


sik sik 

zor 

kundura “shoe” 
kadar “up to” 


Turkish, but is attested in Ottoman Turkish. 


It is interesting to note in passing that the wealth of Turkish loans 
is not matched by an equal number of Modern Greek loans, despite 


gloss 
fork 

so many 
sober 
very 
lung(s) 

(“white liver”) 
liver (“black liver”) 
also 
suddenly 
not at all 
thus 
goods 
perhaps 
or 
glass 
bellows 
according to 
silence! 
quarter (of an hour) 
minute 
weather | 
pleasure 
admiral 


frequently 
difficult 
slipper 
about 


the well-known Greek presence in Smyrna before 1922. 
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4. Conclusions 


The materials discussed in this chapter conjure an image of a vibrant 
modern Western dialect, preserving some ancient Armenian features 
lost in the standard language while innovating in many ways that set it 
apart from Standard Western Armenian and other neighboring varie- 
ties. The numerous Turkish loans speak of a happier time when Arme- 
nians and Turks interacted linguistically and culturally; it is sad in a 
sense that the purifiers of the standard language felt the need to re- 
move these pieces of evidence of Armenian presence in Anatolia, and 
with them some of the multicultural richness that characterized Arme- 
nian dialects such as that of Smyrna. 
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